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The Junior High School 


Several states in the Southern region are at the present time in 
a position to give special consideration to the establishment of 
junior high schools. Some of them are moving toward the twelve- 
year plan of organization. Others are embarking on extensive 
building programs. This issue of the High School Journal is de- 
voted to the problems in planning for the new junior high school. 
Most of the articles have been written by successful teachers and 
principals who are dealing with these problems at the present time. 

There is no single plan of school organization which will meet 
the needs of every community. Many systems should not consider 
the new junior high school. Educational thought has gone through 
several stages in the last forty years. The junior high school of 
forty years ago will not be the best which could be adopted today. 
Nor will a school built on the vestiges of outmoded psychologies 
and philosophies be expected to produce outstanding results. 

The most that can be expected is that the thinking and experi- 
ence of the past generation can be used as a “spring board.” ‘Teach- 
ers, administrators, and communities can take advantage of a fresh 
start to set-up the kind of school which they need. By replacing a 
time-hardened and inflexible system with a tried but flexible organ- 
ization better teaching might be provided. Careful planning plus 
flexibility of execution are essential.—S. M. H. 











The Junior High School and Rural 
Consolidation 


CHARLES M. CLARKE 
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QUARTER-CENTURY of rural school consolidation in 

Southern states has brought a familiar pattern of administra- 
tive and curricular problems in the rural communities concerned. 
One of the most difficult of these is that of designing rural instruc- 
tional programs which can be reconciled with the demands for 
economy underlying the consolidation movement. The problem 
involves both the determination of the grades to be moved into 
the consolidation centers, and the reorganization of curricula in the 
rural schools involved. In many instances a part of the problem 
is solved by moving the upper three to six grades into consolidated 
schools and by leaving relatively small “feeder” schools out in the 
high school attendance area. Wherever this is true there may be 
a rather strong case in favor of making the break between the ninth 
and tenth grades, thus leaving something resembling the junior 
high school as the upper portion of the unit remaining in the 
country. 

Many factors enter into the planning of a consolidation pro- 
gram, some of them not strictly educational in character. Popula- 
tion distribution, transportation systems and plant potentialities are 
familiar factors. There may be many situations, however, in which 
the choice of consolidation pattern may rest upon purely educational 
considerations; many decisions may be made with regard to whether 
the children concerned will be better trained with consolidation 
of the upper three, four, or six grades. The argument for leaving 
pupils in their rural communities through the ninth grade recognizes 
the non-educational factors involved, but anticipates many situations 
in which school boards must choose upon educational grounds be- 
tween taking the upper six grades into consolidation and taking 
only the upper three or four. 

One of North Carolina’s Piedmont counties represents an ex- 
cellent example of such a situation. The county is thinly popu- 
lated and is relatively poor financially. There are today five white 
union schools in the county, none of which enrolls more than one 
hundred and fifty pupils in the upper three grades. While one 
school is located in the county seat—a town of a thousand or so 
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residents—the others are in rural areas. There is not a good high 
school in the county, since small faculties and meagre facilities 
prevent the development of rich, well-balanced programs. Each 
school possesses facilities, however, for offering some instruction in 
the relatively expensive areas of the sciences, agriculture, manual 
arts, and home economics. 


A survey group asked by the county school board to recommend 
a long-range county school building program recently suggested 
that all five senior high schools be discontinued and that they be 
replaced by one centrally located senior high school for the 
entire county. The group recommended specifically that, instead 
of stripping all high school level education from these small rural 
communities, the existing local plants be improved and used in 
the development of nine-year community schools to complement the 
three-year county high school. The reasons underlying this recom- 
mendation should be of interest in view of the typical nature of 
this county’s problem. 


One of the basic reasons was the feeling that, despite the eco- 
nomic advantages of a large county high school, it would not be 
able to duplicate certain resources of school support and develop- 
ment now existing in the pupils’ respective home communities. 
Strong local pride and interest in local school welfare are valuable 
assets in any school community and are found in abundance in 
these five communities. It was felt that this was an important 
reason for leaving the junior high school grades unconsolidated. 
The indigenous community school, with its wide range of services 
to the community and its reliance upon the community’s resources 
for education, demands educational purposes, personnel and plant 
facilities of high school level. It also demands a potentially active 
participation on the part of the community's people in school 
affairs. The retention of grades one through nine seemed to prom- 
ise in these communities a more wholesome exploitation of both 
school and community than appeared to have been possible through 
elementary schools alone. 

Another aspect of this typical county situation which lends 
weight to the idea of the community junior high school is the fact 
that each school now owns fairly good facilities for training in man- 
ual arts, science, agriculture, and home economics. Heretofore this 
equipment has been available to pupils only beyond the ninth 
grade. The particular consolidation plan recommended took cog- 
nizance of the need for training in these areas in general education 
at the junior high school level and of the fact that only through 
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some such reorganization of the county’s school system would such 
training be made available. It was hoped not only that these mate- 
rial resources would be used in grades seven through nine in the 
five local schools, but also that there might result a more general 
acceptance in the county of the value of these areas of education 
at this level. It was recognized, of course, that improved training 
in science, agriculture and home economics would be possible also 
in the new county high school program. It is not too optimistic 
to hope that a junior high school program thus enriched might aid 
in improving the very poor holding power of these rural schools. 

Added to these possible advantages is a third, arising from the 
relative adaptability of the junior high school to local educational 
needs. Although not strictly junior high schools, these school units 
would enjoy a freedom from the pressures of popular prejudices, 
professional tradition, and college entrance requirements, a free- 
dom more often present in junior high schools than in standard 
high schools. It is undoubtedly true that in the five local com- 
munities involved in this survey-study realistic adaptation to local 
needs could take place without many of the handicaps which are 
accepted as routine in the curricular structure of the present high 
schools. 

A fourth advantage, closely related to this, should accrue from 
highlighting the junior high school grades in a rural community. 
These grades represent a neglected area in most rural schools in 
terms of such matters as the assignment of faculty personnel, ex- 
penditures for instructional materials and equipment, and attention 
devoted to non-academic aspects of the curriculum. A greater con- 
centration of community interest and administrative attention upon 
these grades should result from such a reorganization. In the county 
surveyed this advantage would be a certain one. At present most 
teachers at this level are teaching outside their major training 
fields, there are no administrative or supervisory services other than 
those directed primarily at senior high school grades, and the atten- 
tion of community leaders and school administrators has generally 
by-passed the lower grades in favor of the struggle for “standard” 
high schools. Awarded such “second-hand” attention, pupils at the 
junior high school level are now suffering from a damaging neg- 
lect. The nine-year community school might serve to reduce the 
effect of this situation. 

A final possible advantage of such a school has been mentioned 
often in connection with the development of junior high schools. 
It is the effect upon the responses of pupils to their schools which 
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results from the recognition of the importance of the “junior high 
school” grades. They are no longer either overgrown elementary 
children or second-class high school pupils. Participation in a 
richer program of instruction, increased opportunity for school 
leadership, and a heightened feeling of responsibility for the school’s 
role in community life should be important factors in the improve- 
ment of school morale. This point may be particularly significant 
in considering the rural school in the South. Only one-half of the 
children who entered the first grade in North Carolina schools in 
1940 were enrolled as seventh graders in 1947. The drop-out rate 
is even higher beyond this grade level, so that fewer than twenty 
per cent of the 1940 group can be expected to complete twelve 
years of public schooling. The remainder will have quit school 
and most of them presumably will have begun their working lives 
as unskilled and uneducated farm and factory laborers. The at- 
tractiveness of formal schooling to rural youth becomes quite 
important in this light, and the development of a rural school 
close to their lives and adequate to their needs offers the brightest 
hope for increasing this attractiveness. The nine-year community 
school may be a partial answer to this problem in many Southern 
rural communities. 
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S TEACHERS base their practice upon understanding the 
A nature of the learning process and of learners, the quality of 
instruction improves. Basic principles of learning have been inves- 
tigated by psychologists and others and they are applicable to all 
learning situations. Many teachers do not observe them, or at least 
if they do, it is observance that is bent to fit the teacher’s interpre- 
tation. Learners differ individually at all stages of their develop- 
ment and they differ collectively at different stages of their growth. 
Improved instructional practice at the junior-high-school level takes 
into account both the scientifically determined principles for learn- 
ing and the special nature of learners at that stage of growth. 

Simply stated the most basic principles are: (1) readiness for 
learning and (2) satisfying use of what has been learned. It is 
possible to embroider those basic principles with many fine words. 
The quality of instruction in junior high school, or at any stage of 
the learner’s development, will not be noticeably improved until 
each of them has become a definite part of the practice of teaching. 

Readiness for learning means that the learner himself wants to 
learn a particular thing, that he has a personal purpose for learning 
it, that he feels a self-imposed need for learning it. Here is one 
point in instructional practice where conscientious teachers some- 
times fall short. If there is emphasis upon subjects of study set in 
advance to be learned and if the teacher has been trained well in a 
special subject, as is usually at present true, readiness for learning 
on the pupil’s part is often confused with the teacher’s enthusiasm 
and efforts toward motivation. Wishful thinking or interpretation 
by the teacher does not insure personal purposes for the learner. 
The student has been assigned to the class group and may accept 
the teacher’s enthusiastic presentation of the subject that they are 
to explore together. For many junior-high-school students that will 
be false readiness. They have no personal purpose. 

Satisfying use of what has been learned is all too seldom in 
evidence in classroom situations. Here again the subject of study 
whose contents are to be mastered and retained until after exam- 
ination offers the obstacle. Use of the fact or skill that is being 
learned is only an easily ignored accompaniment of mastery for 
its own sake. Use by the learner, equally with the learner’s pur- 
pose, is minimized in practice that is based upon teaching subjects 
of study. 
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To overcome those obstacles to improved instruction in junior 
high school, two solutions have been proposed and _ successfully 
tried. They are the development of exploratory general courses 
and the use of projects or integrating centers of activity. 

General courses in mathematics, science, languages and the so- 
cial studies represent positive and promising attempts to meet the 
needs of students on the junior-high-school level. Collectively such 
students are not interested in subject matter as specialists. They 
are explorers, wanting to find out in general about many things 
that ultimately may prove interesting and worthy of further study 
and investigation. They have not entered upon training for their 
vocations but are looking about for entrance into occupations. Gen- 
eral courses are organized to be exploratory. In following them 
successfully few demands are made upon the student to acquire 
additional skills in language arts, mathematics or other subjects 
that are tools for learning. Opportunity is provided for the student 
to find out about new ficlds without the necessity for mastery of 
large amounts of information that will serve only as a foundation 
for further study. Unfortunately many of the general courses that 
were designed to give attractive invitations for future investigation 
were taught by subject-matter specialists and became almost as 
formalized for junior-high-school students as regular college pre- 
paratory courses in secondary schools had been. To improve in- 
struction for junior high school, the original purposes for those 
courses should be recaptured and capitalized upon. 

Projects or centers of interests about which learnings cluster 
mean improved instruction, if they are properly carried forward, 
because they are based upon pupils’ interests and felt needs. What 
is learned during the process of their development will be used to 
help students solve their own problems. Both purpose and use are 
enlarged when junior-high-school students undertake to make a 
survey of their community to find out what occupational oppor- 
tunities are offered for them. It students of junior-high-school age 
undertake to provide recreational facilities for themselves, to give 
dramatizations for which they have made costumes and scenery 
and perhaps written the words, to publish a classroom newspaper 
or booklet, to study the community in general so that they may 
know about their environment and feel at home in it, to learn about 
themselves, to investigate the customs and countries of other peo- 
ples of the world, or to engage in any one of a hundred or more 
projects that can be read about in professional literature, the two 
chief principles for improved instruction and learning—readiness 
for learning and use of what is learned—will have been practiced. 

Collectively junior-high-school students are explorers. They are 
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not specialists. Individually they differ as do other groups of stu- 
dents at any level. Some of them will not have acquired essential 
skills in language arts, mathematics and other tool subjects. Some 
of them, on the other hand, will have reached the point where they 
are ready for specialization. Mass instruction for mastery of skills 
will be unprofitable, as it generally is for any group that has not 
been especially selected. Instruction can be greatly improved, if 
the teacher will keep a carefully made cumulative record for each 
pupil and make constant use of the information that is contained 
in it. Junior-high-school students should have wide opportunities 
to meet together for discussions and to work together upon projects 
having common interest for them for they are ready to find their 
way into social living. They want to learn to act as others do. 
They, however, differ so widely in their mastery of skills that the 
teacher who lumps them together in a class in spelling, letter- 
writing, percentage, or other skill will prevent better learning. 
Individual or small group instruction in skills, based upon needs 
as shown by standardized tests or adequate and informed observa- 
tion, is essential for maximum growth for each individual. Pupils 
should participate in analyzing their own strengths and weaknesses 
and be helped to evaluate their progress in overcoming defects. 


Junior-high-school pupils especially need careful and under- 
standing guidance because they are in the exploratory stage, per- 
sonally and socially. For that reason complete departmentalization 
is not desirable in junior high school. Purpose for learning and 
use of what is learned can be more effectively emphasized by one 
teacher for a group than if the responsibility is divided among 
four or five teachers. Improved instruction in junior high school 
demands that a teacher be a specialist in understanding and work- 
ing with pupils rather than in subject-matter. One teacher can be 
grounded enough in subject-matter to provide for all needs that 
junior-high-school pupils will have. 

The junior high school is a period in which pupils and teachers 
explore together large areas of subject-matter, not as specialists but 
as seekers into fields that may prove satisfying for study. It is a 
period, almost a plateau, for continuous use in real situations of the 
skills that have been learned, or at least met and considered, in 
elementary school. Improved instruction, in conclusion, means 
opening new fields for the learner and giving him a firm founda- 
tion in those common essential skills that the specialist uses con- 
stantly. Going hand in hand with improved instruction is careful 
guidance so that the junior-high-school pupil becomes personally 
and socially self-reliant. 


mats bee enletaiiaie 
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NEW SCHOOL should not only know its own purposes but 
A pun that every part of its program be integral with these 
purposes. Any part of the program which appears to be attached 
only to the surface or for any reason be able to be done without 
may be viewed with suspicion. This principle is the keynote in 
planning the guidance program for a new junior high school. In 
what ways is the program part of the warp and woof of the school 
so that without it the fabric would fall apart? 

It is obvious that these considerations make the guidance pro- 
gram something more than a group of tools and techniques, how- 
ever skillfully administered. The counseling of individual pupils 
is an important outcome, but must be regarded as having a rela- 
tionship to all the other processes of the school. For these reasons 
it is suggested that the guidance program be assigned three ob- 
jectives, and that the planning include means of accomplishing all 
of them. 

The first objective may soundly be the counseling of individual 
pupils. Provisions for this purpose include supplying tools, tech- 
niques, and skills adequate when measured by the modern stand- 
ards. These standards are aptly suggested in the “Criteria for 
Evaluating Guidance Programs in Secondary Schools.”! Many 
texts also suggest criteria for all the procedures involved. The new 
school, or the school replanning its curriculum, can also avoid some 
of the weaknesses of many current programs by making sure that 
certain administrative and physical provisions for the program are 
supplied. The chief of these are three: A schedule which allows 
time both for counseling duties and means for the pupils and the 
counselor to get together within the framework of the school day; 
quarters and equipment which facilitate the use of records, and 
the ‘convenience and privacy of interviews; and a budget which 
realizes that modest but real costs are involved in doing anything so 
essential as providing a guidance program. 

1 “Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Programs in Secondary Schools, Form B,” Misc. 


3317. Single copies free from the Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
U. 8. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C 
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The second duty of the guidance program in the new junior 
high school is that of enabling every teacher to teach his own 
pupils better and, indeed, to teach his own subject matter better. 
The new school is bound to consider its pupils as individuals. The 
teacher of social studies or English or shopwork finds most of his 
problems focused on such facts as that John is slower than Jim, 
that Mary is less docile than Jane, that in any class a tremendous 
range of ability occurs betWen the most gifted and the least en- 
dowed. In a well-conceived guidance program lie the keys to this 
problem of individualized consideration and instruction. The coun- 
selor should be a resource person for all teachers. The teachers 
should have access to the records of children and be helped in 
interpreting them for members of their particular classes. Facilities 
for measuring characteristics and adjustment of groups of children 
should be made available to teachers of classes and of departments. 
Teachers should be aided in their attempts to group children for 
special elements of instruction or to identify the degrees of ability, 
or to discover causes of mental block in particular learning situa- 
tions. It is a commonplace to say that teachers assist in counseling 
individuals and in supplying data for the guidance program. It 
is less usual to regard the guidance program as one of the chief 
elements in planning what to teach and how to teach it, in order 
to secure specific results in each subject matter area. It should be 
clearly understood that these suggestions give the counselor no ad- 
ministrative or supervisory authority in the instructional field. The 
counselor should be a leader in studying individuals as well as the 
technical expert in such matters as selecting tests and interpreting 
them. The emphasis is on the function of the guidance program 
as a whole, a program in which the counselor is a leader and tech- 
nical expert. The program supplies the resources and continuity 
by which every teacher may study and teach better every pupil in 
his class. 

The third function of the guidance program in the new school 
is that of a tool in curriculum construction and development. The 
curriculum has as a chief objective the satisfactory serving of every 
individual’s needs. Because of the nature of the modern school, 
these needs must be served in groups in so far as possible. The 
guidance program, through its measurements and records, furnishes 
a comprehensive picture of children’s needs. Because facts may 
be assembled in convenient categories through these records, the 
guidance program can supply suggested groupings for whom new 
or modified instruction can be supplied. For instance, a follow-up 
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study of those pupils who have moved from junior high school to 
senior high school or even may have left at legal age, reveals that 
they have succeeded poorly in the school or in work they have 
undertaken. To what extent can the junior high school plan new 
forms of instruction to overcome this difference between objectives 
and achievement? Or the records display an incidence of three to 
five per cent of a certain type of physical disability, such as deaf- 
ness, speech difficulties, or bad eyesight. The counseling function 
of the guidance program helps the individual solve his problem. 
The function now under discussion introduces to the staff of the 
school the question of how the pupils with the same disability may 
be taught, perhaps as separate groups, in order to give them in- 
struction required by their peculiar needs. Or again, essential and 
required subjects, like social studies or the native tongue, are found 
not to be functioning for groups of students with special character- 
istics, such as perhaps low reading ability. It is one thing to counsel 
the individual in the maladjustment brought about by his failure; it 
is quite another to alter the functioning of the school so that the 
failure does not occur—that the pupil may succeed to the limit of 
his ability and maintain his relative progress in completing the 
school’s requirements. 

Again, this third funtcion of the guidance program does not 
imply that the counselor become an administrator or dictator. The 
counselor can identify many of the important implications of the 
data about the individuals which lie ready for use in his files. The 
questions raised are always for the principal and his staff to discuss 
as a matter of general school policy. Curriculum changes will be 
the result of a total school attack. 

If the suggestions outlined above are valid as objectives for the 
guidance program in a new junior high school, it is clear that basic 
planning must precede the adoption of a program. This planning 
will take the staff of the school through several stages such as study- 
ing the function of a guidance program in that particular school and 
for that community; planning and carrying out the activities which 
constitute the program itself; accepting the development of the 
individual as preeminent over the claims of subject matter and 
other traditional inheritances; and establishing procedures for 
periodic evaluation both of the guidance program itself and of the 
accomplishments of the school in the light of the philosophy and 
objectives adopted. Accompanying all these is, of course, an in- 
crease in the knowledge of and sympathy with guidance principles 
on the part of all teachers and the principal, and the provision 
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of a trained counselor to whom the staff may look with confidence 
both as a counselor of children and as a leader in studying the 
children to be taught. 

For Jim and Mary, the important thing is for the school to 
implement the decisions they come to as a result of their counsel- 
ing. This implementation is possible only when the school accepts 
its guidance program as basic in all its own decisions. 


Sade. 


ant Site 
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T is during the junior high school age that the majority of boys 

and girls experience the profound psychobiological changes 
which are associated with puberty. After a period of relative 
quiescence, physical growth is more rapid at this time than at any 
period beyond infancy. Growth is not only very rapid but in some 
cases it involves temporary disharmonies in structure; different parts 
of the body tend to grow at different rates, so that we may have 
a child who is suddenly long-legged or wide-hipped or otherwise 
noticeably changed in body proportions. 

The most rapid development is in relation to the physiologic 
maturing of the procreative functions. The general contour of the 
man and woman begin to take form and the so-called secondary 
sex characteristics, such as the pubic and axillary hair, appear. 

Especialy important for the individual boy or girl is the tim- 
ing of this developmental period. If all boys and girls experienced 
their adolescent growth spurts at the same time, they would at 
least have this phenomenon in common. But not only are there 
sex differences in the timing (in general girls mature about two 
years earlier than boys) but, in addition, there are wide individual 
variations in the age of onset and the duration of puberal growth. 

In the sample studied by the University of California Institute 
of Child Welfare, about nine-tenths of the girls and three-fourths 
of the boys were or became pubescent while they were in junior high 
school. In general, the pubescent period begins at between 8 and 
12 years in girls, and between g and 13 in boys. The sequence 
of changes lasts for from four and a half to seven and a half years, 
and is completed at some point between the ages af 15 and 18 
in girls, between 17 and 20 in boys. 

This period of pervasive biological change may place a burden 
upon the alimentary, circulatory and integrative organs. It calls 
for a wide variety in the balance of the exercise-rest program, so 
that those who need big-muscle activity may be satisfied in this 
respect without over-stimulating or fatiguing others among their 
classmates, for whom this should be a more vegetative period. 

Studies have shown that the boys who mature late are at a 
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particular disadvantage in competitive activities which require 
strength. The junior high school program of physical education 
has the special problem of providing for individual differences both 
in the kind of activities offered and in the personnel of the classes 
engaging in these activities. Many boys who cannot compete suc- 
cessfully in games have expressed a desired for opportunities to 
improve motor skill through practice with others who are at a 
similar stage of development. 

On the other hand, the early-maturing boy, while having some 
definite advantages in regard to strength, size, and mature bearing, 
may not be as strong as he looks. He faces the hazard of being 
pushed beyond his strength in competitive athletics for the sake 
of team or school prestige. Similarly, he may be given responsibil- 
ities beyond his years because he looks older than his less mature 
classmates. 

The sex difference in the age of maturing leads to psychological 
problems which complicate the already intricate pattern of social 
adjustment among junior high school pupils, particularly among 
those youngsters who are most out of step with their age-mates— 
the late-maturing boys, and the early maturing girls. Social activity, 
to be satisfying, must allow the sexes to mingle. Some junior high 
schools have provided regular, perhaps weekly, physical education 
periods in which boys and girls play games together or practice 
social dancing. But if the boys and girls who participate in these 
classes are of the same age there are bound to be dissatisfactions. 
Many boys are not only physically smaller than the girls, they are 
also psychologically unprepared for the sort of social contacts which 
the girls desire. The girls may tend to dominate and the boys to 
become negativistic. Because the junior high school years, par- 
ticularly the eighth and ninth grades, must deal with maturity dif- 
ferences at their maximum, attention should be focused upon 
providing a wide range of electives, and these electives should cut 
across age, grade, and sex lines. For many kinds of school activities 
eighth grade girls would welcome an opportunity to work with 
ninth or even tenth grade boys. Indeed, the question has been 
raised as to whether the junior high school division of seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades is the most advantageous from the develop- 
mental point of view. 

Developmentally, many seventh graders seem more like pre- 
pubescent elementary school pupils than like the eighth and ninth 
(and also the tenth) graders who are in the rapidly growing phase 
of the puberty cycle. Although the school provides an opportunity 
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for mixed social contacts and experimentation in the use of social 
techniques, some students at this period welcome an opportunity 
to attend same-sex classes for at least one or two periods a day, thus 
avoiding the distractions associated with the opposite sex. 

Some adolescents with emotional upheavals can best handle 
their problems by attacking them directly and working at them till 
the solution is in sight. Security in peer relationships is a major 
preoccupation with many junior high school pupils. Concern in 
the area of boy-girl relationship is one reason for the emphasis on 
social activity. Another is the need for stronger ties in the peer cul- 
ture, to aid young people in establishing new, less dependent atti- 
tudes toward the family group. In the process of weaning himself 
away from the family as his dominant group, it is natural that 
the adolescent should conform, temporarily at least, to the dictates 
of his peer group. 

To some extent school accomplishments are contingent upon 
first finding satisfactory social status and dependable friendship 
relationships. It therefore becomes the task of the school to see 
that these social needs are being met. Once the boy and girl have 
established their appropriate sex roles and have acquired some 
understanding of their personal relationships to others, they may 
succeed in becoming more receptive students. 

In contrast to the socially active, are those of junior high school 
age who find stability through achievement in art, athletics, scholar- 
ship and the like. We are frequently so impressed with the social 
aspects of adolescent development, that we, as well as they, tend 
to underestimate the value of accomplishment and creativity in 
aiding adjustment. 

Many of the adolescents in our California study, now young 
adults, express dissatisfaction with the fruits of knowledge gleaned 
during their school days, at the same time, admitting that the edu- 
cational offerings were of no great interest to them. Education 
must be concerned with providing both the tools and the incentives 
for learning. At the junior high school level this can best be 
accomplished when the school bases its program on an understand- 
ing of the psychobiological needs of the adolescents, at the same 
time keeping clearly in mind the tasks which society imposes upon 
the adolescent in achieving adulthood. 
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BASIC STEP in the organization of any modern program of 
Fg, ernerlae is the planning of school buildings. That this step 
has too often been ignored or treated lightly is evidenced in the 
tremendous building problems faced by educators throughout the 
United States. Not only must buildings be planned for immediate 
use, they must also be planned for the future. True, no one knows 
exactly what the future holds in the way of school population and 
educational philosophy, but a scientific analysis of the local situation 
based on past and present facts and trends will enable a community 
to plan for the schools of the future within certain limits. Insofar 
as possible, buildings should be planned to take care of the future 
growth and development expected in the community. Buildings 
should be planned in terms of present and future school and com- 
munity use. 

The junior high school, as such, is a relatively new form of 
secondary school organization. Consequently, there is no universal 
set of standards to which a building for this form of organization 
must adhere. In other words, there is no standardized junior high 
school building considered acceptable for all situations. That this 
is fortunate may be seen in the present struggle of the four-year 
and senior high school to break away from the building stand- 
ardization which at present almost forces the adoption of the 
formalized recitation type of teaching. Occupying a place between 
the elementary school and the senior high school, the junior high 
school is in a position to take advantage of many of the better 
features of both types of organization. This is especially true in 
the planning and construction of buildings. 

The key to the planning of any school building is community 
need. Space can be had with little planning, but space alone is 
not the answer. All space should be planned to meet specific pres- 
ent and future needs of the community. For ex: uple, to say that 
a school building should have an auditorium enough. Such 
questions arise as, will the auditorium be used ir. tne instructional 
program? Will it be used for community functions? Must it also 
serve as a dual purpose play area and gymnasium? Planning the 
junior high school building is a cooperative enterprise involving 
the whole community. 
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Once the educational plan of the community has been devel- 
oped it will serve as the guide for the building program. In the 
actual planning of any building, however, there are many specific 
problems which must be met and steps which must be taken. Fore- 
most among these problems is the selection of a site. The wide- 
awake administration will anticipate the future growth of the school 
system and will select likely sites years in advance of the actual 
building need. Perhaps the most accurate basis for projecting the 
building need into the future is a continuing census of all children 
born in the community and spot maps showing the location of all 
children. From such maps it is possible to determine the centers 
of population and to locate the general areas in which buildings 
must be placed. In addition to consideration of the topography of 
the land, the following are important in the list of requirements 
for any school site: (1) It should be accessible to the pupils and to 
the community. (2) It should be away from the business district 
and away from areas which business establishments will occupy in 
the future insofar as possible. (3) It should be away from busy 
highways and intersections. (4) It should be large enough for 
present needs with room for expansion. In regard to size, the pres- 
ent trend is toward larger sites. Ten acres is generally considered 
to be an absolute minimum. The maximum size of a site is lim- 
ited only by the educational program and the use which will be 
made of facilities provided. There is no particular virtue in size 
alone. 

The actual planning of the building should be a cooperative 
venture involving all members of the school staff and the whole 
community. The responsibility for this planning falls upon the 
shoulders of the educator. The responsibility for interpreting this 
plan in structural detail falls upon the shoulders of the architect. 
Much of the building plan of a junior high school should be deter- 
mined by the educational philosophy of the school system and the 
needs of the community. Decisions as to the size of classrooms, for 
example, should be made on the basis of the use anticipated. If the 
first year of junior high school is to be organized on the basis of self- 
contained classrooms, certainly more space will be required in these 
rooms. If the laboratory method of teaching is to be employed, 
more space will be required than is furnished by the so-called stand- 
ard high school classroom. The interior of the building should be 
planned for good administrative procedure, especially so in schools 
where the different grades will operate on different time schedules. 
The amount of space devoted to remedial work will depend upon 
the size of the school and the needs of the community. Accessibility 
of the auditorium, gymnasium, cafeteria, library, and shops is an 
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important feature of the planning program. Attention must be 
given to planning for community use of various parts of the build- 
ing at times when school is not in session. It should not be neces- 
sary to throw open the entire building in order that some civic 
group may use the auditorium or cafeteria. 

The general service rooms of a junior high school building 
should be planned for just what the term implies—general service. 
Large spaces such as auditoriums, gymnasiums, libraries, and cafe- 
terias are expensive. Such expense can be justified only if these 
units render service. In many school buildings one unit serves as 
both auditorium and gymnasium. The combination is made for 
the sake of economy. While this is not ideal, it is workable. The 
cafeteria often serves as a visual aids room before and after lunch 
or as a meeting place for various pupil activities. Again, there is 
no substitute for planning. If dual purpose units are to be used, 
they should be planned as such. The planning of the library, 
music rooms, and other special rooms must receive a great deal of 
attention also. 

There is a general feeling that laboratories and shops should be 
emphasized in the junior high school building. For the junior high 
school, these units are not usually designed for specialization. The 
training of skilled workmen is not a function of this institution. 
Instead, it is a place where teen-age youngsters can become ac- 
quainted with many educational and vocational areas. A general 
knowledge of home living, wood work, metal work, mechanical 
drawing, fine arts, photography, crafts, and so forth will give the 
child a background for selecting the area in which he wishes to 
specialize in later years. 

No building is complete without adequate service systems. Heat- 
ing and ventilation are important, and much attention should be 
given to the design of these systems. Haphazard lighting systems 
have no place in a school building. Balanced lighting can be 
planned, but it must be planned as an integral part of the building. 
Source of light, color schemes, color of furniture and chalk boards 
all play important parts in schoolhouse lighting. The toilet system 
must be adequate and of the proper design. Fire protection is a 
must and so is an adequate water supply. Storage spaces are often 
neglected in school buildings. Proper storage can be assured only 
by giving these spaces consideration from the very beginning of 
building plans. The basement is seldom a satisfactory storage area. 
In fact, the basement of a school building is seldom satisfactory 
for any school use except as a possible location for the boiler room. 
In general, school buildings should be constructed without base- 
ments insofar as possible. 
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INTRODUCTION 
HE MAJOR part of each pupil’s school day is spent under the 
direction of a teacher, who uses subject matter as a means of 
imparting education. The degree of success in mastering this sub- 
ject matter is conventionally rewarded by promotions and diplomas. 
A generation ago, such rewards were satisfying goals for boys and 
girls. Today we know that the traditional subject matter does not 
awaken the enthusiasm of many of our pupils. In fact we find 
that many of them have more interest in athletics, automobiles, 
dancing, and clothes than they have in their regular school work. 

The school faces a difficult problem. It must apply its own 
measuring stick and inquire of itself, whether it provides too much 
education, not enough, or the wrong type. It may be a difficult 
task to give a correct answer to any of these questions, but we are 
conscious of the fact that a new age presents new problems for our 
pupils. 

As teachers we must leave the narrow highway of scholastic 
erudition as a sole means of education and enter upon a newer con- 
ception. This conception implies that the first and foremost ob- 
jectives of education are to be sought in the character modifications 
that are of the greatest value in the life processes of the individual. 
Obviously then, pupils are to be encouraged to undertake asso- 
ciated activities that will give them experiences comparable to those 
of civil life, and the school will provide situations in which pupils 
can associate themselves in activities within the school which are 
dynamic and meaningful to them. 

Some of the problems which confront the administrator in the 
early stages of initiating a program of activities, is the factor of 
time and number of activities to be offered. Before any definite 
action is taken it is essential for the entire staff to set up certain 
procedures which should serve as guiding principles in formulating 
the program. These principles are specifically related to organ- 
ization and administration. In the program described here, the 
following principles have been observed: 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 


1. There must be an enthusiastic teaching staff. 
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2. The teachers must be well prepared. 

3. The Program of Activities must not be superimposed. 

4. The Program must be organized on a co-operative basis by 
pupils, teachers, and parents. 

Selection of each activity is made under the guidance of the 
teacher. 

6. The list must be sufficient in number and variety to meet 
the needs of the pupils. 

Initiating the Activities Program is a process of evolution 
and not one of creation. 


or 


~I 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION 
1. The Program of Activities must have a definite place in the 
daily schedule. 
2. There will be a definite plan for each activity. 
Adjustments for pupils should be as flexible as in any cur- 
ricular subject. 
4. The services of all teachers will be required. 
5. In practice it has been found that it is desirable to change 
activities at the end of each semester. 
6. No eligibility rules required, unless inter-scholastic athletics 
are included. 
An evaluation by pupils and teachers at the end of each year. 
Creative Supervision is as essential as in any formal subject. 


on 


The program below (abbreviated form) is the one in operation 
during the present semester at the Vernon L. Davey Junior High 
School. All details were prepared before the closing of school in 
June. 


VERNON L. DAvey JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ELECTIVE CURRICULUM—FIRST SEMESTER 1949-50 


The school provides that each pupil may have two electives each semester. 
Each elective meets two days per week. One elective on Monday and Wednes- 
day, the other on Tuesday and Friday. 

All seventh grade pupils are assigned on Monday and Wednesday, to Orienta- 
tion: (1) written work standards, (2) health habits, (3) how to study, (4) how 
to use the Library, (5) how to participate in class discussions, and (6) school 
regulations. Sections will be assigned and will alternate from one course to 
another at the end of each three-week period. In addition, each seventh grade 
pupil will choose an elective for Tuesday and Friday. 

Puptt DIRECTIONS 
Select your electives with the help of your adviser. 
Complete the blanks at the end of this tabulation. 
Secure the signature of your adviser and your parent. 
Return the ballot to your adviser. 
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MONDAY-WEDNESDAY, ELECTIVES 
Metal Modeling: 
Copy of design is traced from onion 
skin paper on metal foil, which has 
been tooled and cleaned. Foil is 
treated chemically, waxed and 
mounted, etc. 
Interior Decoration: 
A study of periodic furniture and 
principles of good decoration, etc. 
First Aid: 
Practice in bandaging, splints, arti- 
ficial respiration, what to do until 
the doctor comes, etc. 
Modern Dance: 
Study and practice of advanced tech- 
niques—dance compositions, etc. 
Typing: 
Teaches pupil to operate standard 
make. The “Touch System” is used, 
etc. 
Red Cross Work Shop: 
Making surgical dressings, scrap- 
books, foreign correspondence, etc. 
Printing: 
Elementary training in type setting; 
stationery, name cards, personalized 
napkins, tickets, etc. 
Handcraft: 
Advanced knitting, ceramics, crochet- 
ing, weaving, glass craft, etc. 
Junior Aides: 
Basic fundamentals of non-profes- 
sional hospital duties. Each girl 
serves at the hospital one afternoon 
each week. 


ol 


TuEsDAY-FRIDAY, ELECTIVES 
Photography: 
Includes film developing, contact 
printing, enlarging, composition, etc. 
Sewing for Fun: 
This elective is planned to meet in- 
dividual needs. Construction of gar- 
ments, costume accessories, gifts, etc. 
Stage Design: 
A study of principles of staging, 
creating sets, decorations, etc. 
Sight-Seeing Trips: 
Trips to historic places, the museum, 
zoo. A_ study of related subject 
material, etc. 
Dramatics: 
Readings, expression, attend one or 
more professional performances, pre- 
pare skits, etc. 
Cooking for Boys: 
Laboratory work, preparation of 
foods, candy, etc. 
Journalism: 
Writing for school paper, daily 
papers, public relations, etc. 
Knitting: 
Instruction in all stitches. Make 
mittens, socks, sweaters, etc. 
Jewelry Design: 
Construction of many forms of jew- 
elry—rings, pins, bracelets, gifts, etc. 
Leadership: 
Development of ability to direct and 
guide others in sports participation. 


Additional activities offered are as follows: Boys Service Club, 
Plastics, Assembly Programs, Library Council, Radio Broadcasting, 
Girls Chorus, Boys Glee Club, Orchestra, Band, etc. 

The casual reader may conclude that the program presented 


here places too much emphasis on non-learning activities. On the 
contrary, we hold that these activities encourage free expression and 
that they supply the stimuli through which interests, abilities and 
latent energies of adolescents are discovered. 

Furthermore, the cumulative experiences over a period of twenty 
years during the time this program has been in operation, support 
our claim. 
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N RECENT years the prominence of the junior high school in 
| peAen has grown rapidly. An increasing number of school 
systems are setting up their programs on the basis of the primary, 
elementary, junior high school, and senior high school levels. The 
junior high level being the most recently formed of those men- 
tioned, and catching the pupils at the ages of twelve through fifteen 
or sixteen presents many problems peculiar to this group. Dr. J. 
Minor Gwynn of the Education Department of the University of 
North Carolina, points out that “during the ages of puberty the 
child is characteristically more sensitive, most loyal to the gang, 
most secretive, most prone to withdraw from adult guidance and 
to be controlled by the play group, and most eager to avoid differ- 
ences of opinion with his elders.”! In planning any educational 
program for this group all of the above factors should be consid- 
ered. The physical education program being one of physical 
as well as mental competition, requires even greater care in its 
planning. 

It is true that any program of physical education must vary 
from school to school to take in differences in play areas, equip- 
ment, and number of teachers available. There are, however, many 
problems that face the physical education teacher regardless of the 
aforementioned factors. Listed briefly they might be: schedule of 
periods, length of periods, size of classes, activities to be taught, 
testing, and grading. These things cover the administrative organ- 
izational problems of the physical education teacher in setting up 
a program in a new junior high school. There will, of course, be 
problems of financing the program which the new school must face. 
This problem must be solved through cooperation of the school 
principal and the physical education teacher. 

Looking at these problems of planning a physical education 
program in a new junior high school, the first is that of scheduling 
classes. The schedule for the school is prepared by the principal, 
but by being present and helping with this job the physical educa- 
tion teacher may be able to better arrange his or her classes. First 


21Gwynn, J. Minor. Curriculum Principles and Social Trends. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1945. P. 328. 
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the principal must consider age in scheduling classes. It would be 
of advantage also to take in height and weight in this scheduling 
of pupils, but in most cases this will be found impracticable. The 
schedule must be made out so that boys’ and girls’ classes will not 
run into conflict on the use of facilities. In most schools the sched- 
ule will run according to grades (i.e., seven, eight, nine), with 
boys and girls scheduled for the class at the same time. A solution 
to this problem can be found in teaching activities requiring the 
use of different play areas; cr, as is done in many places, by sched- 
uling the classes as health and physical education and letting the 
boys have physical education on three days one week and health on 
two days. The girls would have health three days and physical 
education twice. The following week the groups would reverse the 
procedure. The problem of health classes in the junior high school, 
of course, is material for still another article. In making out the 
physical education class schedule try to avoid letting the principal 
make the class a “dumping ground” for all the “misfits” in the 
school. 

In the school where one teacher handles all physical education 
classes, both boys and girls, some integrated schedule of study halls 
and activity periods with the physical education program may help 
relieve the problem of having both boys and girls in the same 
physical education group. 

Other factors closely associated with the scheduling problem are 
those of the size of classes and length of the class period. The size 
of the class should be held to a maximum of forty boys or girls. 
The best size group would be from twenty-five to thirty pupils. In 
groups less than twenty-five, absences may hinder your activities, 
and in the groups larger than forty the teaching situation is made 
practically impossible except for mass activity, and personal atten- 
tion to individuals is impossible. Another fault of the classes of 
sixty or seventy is the problem of teacher control and discipline. 

As to the length of the class, it should run about fifty to sixty 
minutes. The students should be allowed from ten to twelve min- 
utes to shower and dress after the class. The time needed for get- 
ting ready for the physical education class would of course be 
shorter. In schools where shower facilities are not available there 
should be a “cooling off period” before the students are sent back 
into the classroom. There is some question in the minds of many 
as to the advisability of having strenuous activity periods where 
students are not able to take showers and put on fresh clothes 
before the next class. This problem is pronounced in warm weather 
when the student must return to class in damp clothes, and sit 
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while trying to absorb English or Math. The “cooling off period” 
will help alleviate the situation. 

No matter what the length of the class period the instructor 
must remember that he is working with a group of boys and girls 
with boundless energy in most cases, and will have to schedule his 
activities during the class so as not to bring on advance stages of 
fatigue. 

When it comes to the activities to be taught in the junior high 
school physical education classes, the important thing is variety 
and change. This group of students would be satisfied to spend 
the year playing a little tag football, basketball, and softball. If 
the physical education teacher permits this type of activity program 
to exist in the school, the job of teaching physical education is not 
being well done. The teacher should let the students experience as 
many activities as possible. If facilities for some are not available, 
rules classes on the activities could at least make the students 
familiar with the games. 

Activities in general fall very well into seasons, and should be 
taught that way. The students’ interest in the particular activity 
will be highest in its season. A junior high school should be able 
to offer the following activities: tag football, soccer, speedball, 
basketball, tumbling, wrestling, table tennis, volleyball, shuffle- 
board, softball, horseshoes, and track. Some time should be spent 
on games without equipment such as chasing games. In many 
schools facilities for swimming, tennis, handball, badminton, and 
gymnastics are not available but the procedures and rules of these 
activities should be discussed. The time spent on each activity 
would be regulated by a number of factors, such as the number of 
weeks in a grading period, the size of classes, the interest of the 
group, and previous experience of the group in the activity. Do 
not spend too much of the school year in any one area. Remember 
variety is the spice that puts life into your physical education 
program. 

One of the most important phases of any good junior high school 
physical education program is testing. The tests should be both 
physical and written. 

At the junior high age the boys or girls physical growth and 
development is rapid, and the pupil improvement in physical abil- 
ities can be shown by tests of skill and strength. Numerous physical 
ability and physical capacity tests are available for use or the in- 
structors may compose their own. The physical education teacher 
will find the students interested in these tests and eager to show 
improvement as they are administered from time to time. Skill 
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’ tests are particularly effective. The skills of throwing, catching, 
iq running, jumping, and kicking should be stressed as these are basic 
. to most activities. For example, in teaching softball the instructor 
j might post a chart of the skills involved and check off the require- 
4 ments set up as they are met by the pupil. A chart such as the 
one in Table I might be used. Each instructor could set up the 
TABLE I 
; SOFTBALL SKILL REQUIREMENTS 
Name | Tirtante’ | accuracy \ground Balle! iy bane | Hitting | bore, 
| at 55 ft. 
John Doe 150 ft. 6outof10 |4 outof5 4 out of 5 3 out of 5 10 sec. 





John Smith (200 ft. 5outof10 (3 out of 5 5 out of 5 4 out of 5 9 sec. 





requirements desired for the particular age group. Skill charts of 
this type could be made for each activity offered, and the boys and 
girls would have some material evidence of their progress. 

Written tests on game procedures, conduct, and rules would 
give concrete evidence of the students’ knowledge of the activities 
and games in which they have participated. Several days should 
be spent in the classroom on each physical education activity dis- 
cussing the history, rules, and procedure of the activity. 

The tests should be drawn from these discussions. The type of 
tests given would of course be up to the individual instructor, but 
objective tests are easy to take and grade, and can be taken in a 
short period of time while covering the subject completely. These 
tests should be discussed in class after they have been graded, to 
insure complete understanding of the questions. Boys and girls in 
their sandlot games sometimes form false ideas about the rules of 
the games they play. For instance many boys and girls believe that 
in softball the base runner must only come within three feet of a 
base. The written tests could straighten out all these false inter- 
pretations that the children have picked up. 

Grading in physical education is a difficult problem because it 
is impossible to be entirely objective in grading a particular stu- 
dent. In general the physical education teacher should take skill, 
attitude, participation, and written and physical tests into consid- 
eration in giving grades. The pupils should have a thorough 
understanding of the factors that will go into his grade in physical 
education. 

Grading physical education students in note form describing the 
pupils improvement in skill, attitude in class and extent of par- 
ticipation would be one excellent method. However, until this 
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type of grading can be applied throughout the school system it is 
advisable to use the numerical or alphabetical grading system em- 
ployed in the individual school. Physical education is one subject 
in the curriculum of the school, and under the same administrative 
control as English, Mathematics, and other academic subjects and 
should be graded in the same manner. It is up to the school ad- 
ministration to determine the system of grading to be used and not 
one department of the school system. 

Financing the physical education program in the new junior 
high school will present quite a problem. In most cases the in- 
structor finds the funds allotted his department far from adequate. 
With the price of leather balls and other sports equipment at its 
present level, outside aid will probably be necessary. Many teach- 
ers have found the parent-teacher group helpful in getting material 
to work with. Others have put on shows, carnivals, suppers, and 
the like to bolster the allotted funds. In a system where the senior 
high school athletic association is able to realize some profit, a por- 
tion of the gain may be used to aid the junior high school programs 
from which the future athletes come. Attention to care and upkeep 
of equipment will make the money the program is allotted go far- 
ther and ease the problem of finances. 

Finally, in setting up the physical education program in the new 
junior high school the instructor must not neglect his physical 
education classes for the athletic program if he or she is also the 
coach of interscholastic teams. Negligence comes easy in the desire 
to win from the other schools you will meet in athletic competition. 
Just keep in mind that the physical education program touches 
nearly every student in school while the athletic program touches 
only a select few in an active manner. 

A good intramural program will serve as a booster for your 
physical education classes. The student will be able to put in to 
competitive practice what he has learned in his classes. 

Impress the students with the fact that the physical education 
class is not a “play” period, but a class in which the pupil learns 
to play the activities he knows with greater skill and new activities 
which increase his physical capacities. 

The new junior high school is ready for a physical education 
program. The students are eager and active, yet sensitive and at 
times difficult to control. Give them varied physical activities, com- 
petition, let them see their physical growth, and improving athletic 
skills by a good testing program and the physical education program 
will be a vital part of the students school experience. 
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HIS DISCUSSION is general in nature and confined to some 
see the basic problems in establishing a general shop program 
in the junior high school. This program should carry out some 
of the objectives of the school, such as developing the individual, 
providing opportunity for leadership, creating interests that will 
retain the individual in school, and helping him to become a better 
member of the community in which he lives. Consideration here 
will be focused on the objectives, selection of areas, and allocation 
of space—these are the largest factors, other than the teacher. 

The general shop program in the junior high school gives each 
individual an opportunity to explore industry. By having contacts 
with the materials, processes and operations, products and occupa- 
tions, he will be able to develop skills used in many basic industries 
and become more competent to choose a future vocation. Plan- 
ning a project through its different steps and areas will develop 
self-confidence and an appreciation of good craftsmanship and 
design. 

The program properly organized encourages the development 
of leadership, good fellowship, and tact, through the necessary co- 
operation in less formal activity than is usually found in the class- 
room. 

The opportunity to progress as an individual often gives the 
student who is unable to maintain an average standing in other 
work a feeling of confidence. The completion of a well-developed 
project gives the basis for self-esteem. In many cases this will 
create additional interests in the school as a whole and will cause 
the individual to continue in school instead of contributing to the 
high mortality rate of the junior high school period. 

The general shop program seems best carried out when the 
course is required in the seventh grade and elective in the eighth 
and ninth grades. After a year of shop experience the student will 
be able to follow the fields of his greatest interest in more detail 
with an avocational, or vocational, objective. If, however, the 
course can be offered only one year, it is probably desirable that it 
be required one period each day throughout the eighth grade. 
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Since industries vary throughout different communities, the con- 
tent of the general shop program cannot be governed by local in- 
dustries and conditions except to fulfill a need for guidance in a 
specific field, as in a single-industry community where a large 
majority of the people follow a specific occupation. With the pres- 
ent methods of transportation and the ease of migration from one 
section of the country to another, it is mandatory that the program 
include units that reach beyond the local community and give 
fundamental experiences of the country as a whole. 

Heretofore, the woodworking shop with drafting has been con- 
sidered adequate insofar as an industrial arts program was con- 
cerned because of the general use of wood and its almost complete 
domination of the materials used by the individual in his home. 
The general use of metal caused the metal shop to be added to 
the program. With the evolution of the school program to develop 
the individual as a whole and the rapid advance of research and 
invention, many materials have become a part of every individual’s 
experience. This has caused ceramics, textiles, graphic arts, and 
synthetic materials—probably the most widely used being plastics— 
to be a necessary part of the industrial arts program. 

To include all of the basic activities, which are usually named 
as woodwork, metalwork, textiles, ceramics, drafting, electricity, 
transportation, graphic arts, plastics, and arts and crafts, in one 
shop to be taught by one teacher, to each class may seem quite 
theoretical to anyone who is familiar only with the thought of 
teaching a single subject or operation. To teach each activity as a 
separate subject would be folly, but with the program based on the 
junior high school objectives—exploration, worthy home member- 
ship, and the development of the child as an individual—it is neces- 
sary that each individual have contacts with as many of the activities 
as are necessary to fill his individual needs. 

The four basic activities that should be included in all shops 
are woodwork, metalwork, drafting, and electricity. To these may 
be added other activities from the group which includes graphic 
arts, transportation, ceramics, textiles, plastics, and other arts and 
crafts such as leather work, jewelry, and art metal. The arts and 
crafts unit, including art metal, leather, jewelry, and others, usually 
can be added to any general shop because of its adaptability to the 
equipment used in other units and the small amount of additional 
equipment needed. 

The amount of space available and its adaptability to the use 
of a general shop is one of the large factors to be considered in 
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determining the number of areas that can be included in the pro- 
gram. As a general rule, a minimum of sixty square feet of floor 
area is allowed for each pupil, but seventy-five square feet per pupil 
is considered more advisable, as this includes storage space, plan- 
ning room, tool room, finishing room, and any more working areas 
needed to carry out the program. In no case should the shop be less 
than thirty feet wide, and the approximate proportion of length to 
width should be about 2:1. Irregular shapes and rooms entirely 
separated from the main areas should be avoided. 

A room forty by eighty feet can be well adapted to a general 
shop. Consideration should be given to natural light, if at all pos- 
sible, and all inner partitions except for the storage and tool rooms 
should be of transparent material, allowing the instructor full vision 
of the entire room at all times. The main section of this room 
will provide areas for woodwork, ceramics, and metalwork, includ- 
ing bench work, sheet metal, forge and foundry, machine work, 
and also electricity and transportation. The planning and drafting 
area should be enclosed by a glass partition and may include space 
for a conference room and library. 

It is also desirable that the graphic arts be separated from the 
dirtier areas, and space may well be allocated here for textiles and 
crafts. A general plan of this type will meet the need of a one- 
teacher general shop program and is easily adapted to a two-teacher 
shop when such a program is justified, and when general unit shops 
including all areas are not considered practical. 

In cousideration of the immaturity of the average junior high 
school pupil, it is desirable that the equipment consist of hand 
tools and small machines. Elimination of large automatic machines 
will increase safety, allow more space and provide a greater fund 
ior more adequate supply of small equipment. 

Before determining the general shop program for the junior high 
school, it is advisable that some time be spent in the study of ideas 
given on course content, working areas, shop planning, and equip- 
ment, and on general objectives found in several publications on 
this subject. Four of the most recent publications are: 


Newkirk, L. V. Organizing and Teaching the General Shop. Peoria, Manual 
Arts Press. 

Newkirk, L. V., and Johnson, W. H. The Industrial Arts Program. New 
York, The Macmillan Company. 

Wilbun, G. O. Industrial Arts in General Education. Scranton, International 
Text Book Company. 

Waldeck, P. S. A Guide for Industrial Arts Shop Planning. Columbus, State 
of Ohio, Department of Education. 
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AN IS LIVING in the most scientific age of his history. 
Mo wie the outbreak of World War II many new scientific 
problems and developments were introduced into the lives of 
American youth. The facts, principles, and laws that have been 
discovered came about through scientific facing and solving of im- 
portant problems. The demands of the day are not for a few 
memorized facts but are rather for the ability to face and solve 
problems in a scientific way. 

At the junior high school age level, students are very curious 
and are very much interested in the many factors centering around 
their environment. Junior high school general science should satisfy 
this interest and should answer the many questions and problems 
arising from the factors of the students’ environment. This need 
and interest of the individual cannot be met by a formal depart- 
mentalized science program in the junior high school. Two or 
three periods a week set off for a study of the physical or biological 
sciences is not the solution. A highly specialized science program 
for each of the grades will not meet this need. A more desirable 
program, which will be the best means of meeting student needs, 
provides a more generalized program for the three grades based 
upon the students’ environment and their everyday life experiences 
as the center of the course of study. 

Several years ago, and in many schools even today, the main 
objective of general science was to have the students memorize and 
recite certain facts. For example, think of the botany notebooks 
you have seen. They no doubt contained 50-100 neatly pressed 
specimens. On each page you would see the name, number of 
petals, number of sepals, and habitat. The chief requirement of 
this work was to have a certain number of specimens and to com- 
plete required information about each. This requirement could 
be met without much work and with little thought. In such a study 
it was not necessary even to know the meaning of habitat, petals, 
or sepal except in a very vague sort of way. What relationships 
do these 50 specimens have to plant and animal life in your com- 
munity? After the completion of the project just described the 
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student would have no idea of the meaning of the above questions. 
Neither was it of any importance or concern to the teacher. 

To associate a name with an object alone is no longer sufficient. 
Names and identifications are useful only if associated with the 
relationship of the object to the students’ environment, needs, and 
interests. This is the type of collection and identification from 
which students receive satisfaction. They enjoy calling an object 
by name when they look at it and associate it with their lives, their 
problems, and their interests. 

The purpose of scientific subject matter has become one of solv- 
ing problems of the students’ environment. Heat, light, electricity, 
and other phases of physical science provide the problems which 
make up a science course. 

The general objectives of general science in the junior high 
school may be classified as: (1) To provide an understanding and 
appreciation of the students’ environment and (2) to investigate 
the relationship of environment to the students’ social, physical, and 
mental development. 

The criteria for the selection of the content for junior high 
school science courses as proposed by The Committee on Science 
‘Teaching of the National Society for the Study of Education develop 
these two objectives. The criteria are:1 


1. The content shall be chosen on the bases of its possible contribution of 
the objectives set forth in a preceding section of this book. 

2. Subject matter shall be considered primarily as a means to an end and 
not merely as something to be remembered. 

3. The course shall consist of a variety of physical and mental activities 
that shall lead to those knowledges, skills, interests, and attitudes essential to 
desirable mental and practical adjustments to the environment. 

4. The content of the course shall bear direct significance to life's problems 
and activities. 

5. The order of difficulty of the learning activities shall be such that pupils 
through reasonable effort may gain the satisfaction of accomplishment. 

6. The learning activities shall call for experiences with the materials and 
forces of everyday life. 

7. The learning activities shall be of such a nature that pupils may be 
interested in undertaking them and in carrying them to completion under the 
motivation and helpful guidance of a well-trained teacher. 

8. The activities shall be such that they lead to the comprehension of the 
elementary generalizations of science that have important social implications. 

g. The activities shall include abundant opportunities to apply the acquired 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes in life situations. 

10. The activities, by their nature and order of difficulty, shall afford 
opportunity for the exercise of the creative abilities of youth and for the joy, 

2Guy M. Whipple, Editor, “A Program for Teaching Science,” The Thirty-First 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Bloomington, 


Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1932), p. 208. Quoted by permission of the 
Society. 
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romance, and adventure that discovery, invention, and self-production in science 
afford. 

11. The activities shall be objective enough to be attainable and to make 
possible the determination or measurement of the attainment desired. 

12. There shall be some activities that afford pupils means of judging and 
measuring their progress in the more specific learning activities. 

13. Some activities, at least, shall be of such a nature that they may be 
organized into problems identical with the problems of life. 

14. The activities shall call for direct, concrete experiences so far as possible, 
but vicarious experiences that are educative should not be neglected. 


Using the criteria recommended by the National Society for the 
Study of Education, the science course is most desirably organized 
into units of study. These units should provide an integrated pro- 
gram throughout the entire three years. 

Under the new type of organization including the three-year 
junior high school, it is the practice to offer science in each of the 
three grades. The type of material included in these science courses 
varies with the particular school. In many schools, during the sev- 
enth and eighth grades, two or three periods of science are offered 
each week, and five periods are given in the ninth grade. The 
physical sciences constitute the center of study in the seventh and 
eighth grades of many schools, with a study of the biological areas 
in the ninth grade. However, the more desirable and successful 
type of science study in the three-year junior high school is a defi- 
nitely integrated science program confined to the entire three-year 
period. This plan gives some time to the entire science field in 
each grade. It also tends to eliminate unnecessary repetition and a 
labeling of the science course as physical science or biological sci- 
ence. At the same time it presents a program more closely related 
to the life experiences and interests of each individual child. Thus, 
the entire program will contribute much toward meeting the needs 
of each individual and will permit a course in fundamental biology, 
chemistry, and physics in the high school. 

There are five activities through which the aims and objectives 
of science teaching may be met. They are: (1) class room discus- 
sion and lecture, (2) laboratory work, (3) field trips, (4) reading, 
and (5) home projects. 

Ciass Room Discussion. Discussion and lecture play an impor- 
tant role in effective science teaching. They are important, for 
they serve the role of explaining the facts to and solving the prob- 
lems of the students. 

With the many values of the discussion, it is still possible for it 
to be misused. Frequently, the teacher and the textbook are the 
important elements and not the students and their problems. Many 
teachers feel that, in order to have an effective discussion, it is 
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necessary for the teacher to do most of the talking using the text- 
book as the material to be discussed. 

In order to be effective, discussion must involve student activity. 
All children must be able to express themselves freely and realize 
the importance of thoughts of others. 

Tue LAporatory Work. The experiment enriches explanation, 
because it provides the opportunity for the students to visualize 
selected scientific factors in operation. Students need not draw all 
conclusions from the results of their own experiment. Due to the 
lack of experimental training, many results obtained will be in- 
complete and wrong. The skillful teacher provides for checking 
results with authoritative sources and realization of the nature of 
experimental evidence. 

Laboratory work in the junior high school need not be merely 
demonstration type of work. This fails to stimulate students, as 
individual or group work would do, particularly if the teacher per- 
forms the experiment, draws the conclusions, and does all the think- 
ing. Such practice defeats the purpose of laboratory work. 

When planning for laboratory work for junior high school sci- 
ence, it is not necessary to provide a separate laboratory room 
equipped with expensive equipment. Each class room should be a 
laboratory, a place for children to work as individuals and asa 
group to satisfy their many interests in scientific problems. How- 
ever, it is desirable to have a central supply rgom for storage, as all 
types of equipment will not be needed in all rooms at the same time. 
This method prevents expensive duplication of equipment. 

The equipment necessary for effective laboratory work need not 
be costly. If the units of work are planned around environmental 
factors, much of the necessary equipment may be secured from the 
home and community. Equipment such as bottles, rubber tubes, 
corks, and metal and glass containers may be secured from the 
child’s kitchen, thus stimulating the students to do much work at 
home during leisure time. Equipment should be simple. 

Tue Fievp Trip. If the science program is to be centered around 
units of work from the students’ environment, the use of the com- 
munity and its resources cannot be overlooked. The school pro- 
gram must be flexible enough to allow for the visitation and study 
of a phenomenon in its natural habitat. Administrators should 
eliminate any ideas which would discourage the use of such 
excursions. 

In order for field trips to be most effective, it is necessary for 
the teachers and students to plan the program. Such study should 
have real purpose, and students should understand the relationship 
of this purpose to their total unit of work. 
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It is possible to make use of the whole community, rural and 
urban, as a laboratory of living and learning. A program such as 
this functions in the daily life of each individual. It must be con- 
sidered and planned for in an effective general science curriculum. 

READING. Reading holds an important position in the science 
program, because it enriches all of the other activities. Reading 
is not to be confined to the textbook. The one basic text should 
be replaced or supplemented by many attractive well developed 
references. These many references would provide interesting illus- 
trative materials from which the students may secure authoritative 
information. Such readings lead to many other interesting prob- 
lems which stimulate the students to do further reading outside of 
the class room. The effective science program will stress the proper 
use of printed material as a means by which the individual and 
society may continue to grow. 

HomE Projects. By the proper use of the activities discussed 
above, the interest in the development of scientific home projects 
may be stimulated. The work of the many units at school can con- 
tribute a great deal to the enrichment of the individual's leisure 
time. For example, during a study of the many plants which the 
students find in their community and surroundings, much can be 
done to stimulate the students to carry on a home project in his 
own yard or garden. This type of project becomes real to the 
student and he receives a great deal of satisfaction from it. In the 
project he may beautify his home and community, and improve 
sanitation, safety, or health. 

As a result of the development of an interest in home projects 
the student may develop his own little laboratory or shop. Here 
he would satisfy many interests and develop many abilities and 
skills. This is an effective method of developing a real understand- 
ing between the individual and his school and home. 

None of the activities discussed above will alone produce effective 
science teaching. All five activities integrated with an understand- 
ing of the objectives and aims of junior high school science, will 
be the important factors which must be considered in the plans 
for the junior high school. Then there will be real and effective 
study in which the real problems grow and are developed by the 
students. In this type of study the teacher becomes a guide. The 
student is given time to think and is not “told all the answers.” 
The teacher knows sources and ways of learning. There is a work- 
ing together to solve a problem which is of great importance and 
interest to the students. This is a situation for real learning and 
valuable experience. 
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RE YOU interested in living with, working with, and playing 
A with youngsters between the ages of 12 and 14? If so, then 
by all means become a teacher in one of the junior high schools of 
our nation. The field is most rewarding for any one interested in 
youth of this age. Here one is free to study children and direct 
them in activities fitted to their needs and interests without too 
many of the downward and upward peers along the educational 
ladder. Here is an opportunity to be comparatively free, yet the 
duties and responsibilities of the junior high school teacher are 
great. 

The junior high school acts as a bridge for the adolescent boy 
or girl. The gap between the elementary school and the high school 
is so very wide that without the aid of junior high school many of 
the boys and girls get lost. It is here that the teachers are able to 
render a much needed service of articulation. The students are 
taken where they are found by the teacher and are carried on to 
higher planes. This has to be done by much individual instruction 
and personal guidance. Such instruction and guidance are almost 
impossible in the larger high schools where many teachers teach 
many children in a highly departmentalized situation. In the junior 
high school the student is not treated as an elementary student nor 
as a high school student, but as an adolescent personality develop- 
ing mentally, physically, emotionally, and socially. Leaving elemen- 
tary school the student finds his school friends different, he finds 
school situations different, he finds himself different. The junior 
high school recognizes this and tries to guide the young student 
slowly across the gap. 

There is a pupil-teacher relationship offered in the junior high 
school that is quite different from that of any of the other type of 
school. This pupil-teacher relationship makes for a most desirable 
disciplinary situation. For the first time the pupils make definite 
contributions to the planning and organizing of their learning 
activities. For the first time many of the learning situations in 
school and real-life activities outside the school come to be mean- 
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ingful. The pupil’s interests are explored more fully, and his asso- 
ciation with other pupils and with teachers is widened. 

Young people of junior high school age become social minded 
in a very real sense, they become interested in parties, in boy-girl 
relationships, and in clothes. The wise junior high school teacher 
talks with her pupils about these problems and works with them 
in finding solutions that are satisfying to their maturing minds. 

Due to the great physiological changes that are taking place in 
the students of the junior high school, there are many adjustments 
to be made that require the understanding and sympathy of a com- 
petent teacher. She can work miracles through a sympathetic 
understanding, through self-confidence that she instills in this youth, 
and through genuine friendship that she can offer them. Here 
the timid child is either lost completely or is saved through the 
efforts of the teacher. The teacher can guide through classroom 
activities, extra-class activities, and personal guidance the timid 
child or the class bully to make each a real asset to his group and 
society. 

For the first time in the school life of these pupils they encounter 
men teachers. These men teachers become ideals for some of them, 
therefore, they need and must have the best. Through the associa- 
tions in the classroom they are broadening their circle of friends, 
they are building ideas of life, a man teacher can and does influence 
boys greatly, especially if he is a man that is admired by them. 

Many good habits of study are developed through longer class 
periods and supervised study. Students talk with the teacher and 
to the teacher about the proper way to study the different fields 
they are pursuing. Each teacher being more or less a specialist in 
her field can better advise and direct the students in the proper 
study habits for her subject. 

A teacher can do much for the junior high school youth in a 
cultural way. They want to know how to accept an invitation, 
what to say upon being introduced, what to say when leaving a 
party, how to invite another to a social gathering, and how to 
carry on an interesting conversation. Such guidance is done through 
class parties, class meetings, and by individual instruction. Many 
hobbies, art, music, and other activities offer opportunities in social 
guidance. Through the proper guidance and supervised socials 
junior high school teachers gain much more than they give. Go 
to a social gathering of junior high school students, mingle with 
them, play with them, then watch that very timid boy break away 
from his seat and enter into a game or dance with the others of his 
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group, enjoy that thrill of the most unattractive girl in the group, 
heretofore ignored, become one of the group in a very real sense. 
It can be done with no other age group as effectively as with the 
junior high school age. They mold so much more easily. 

It is through a love for, an understanding of, and a desire to 
aid that the junior high school teacher must work with these youths. 
The regular classroom offers more opportunities for leadership than 
any workshop that could be set up. The homeroom is the labora- 
tory particularly rich in opportunities for leadership training. 
Many rich experiences are awaiting any junior high school teacher 
who wishes to aid the adolescent in developing into a leader. The 
boys and girls love to serve their class as officers, to plan and to 
conduct socials, to direct their own games, and to help the admin- 
istration in any way they can. Such opportunities are limited in 
the senior high school, because of the great many activities of our 
society and the great number of outside demands vpon their time. 

The teacher of the junior high school is not held to the stereo- 
typed curriculum; here is an opportunity for constant experi- 
mentation and evaluation for the teaching devices, techniques, and 
methods she so desires to use or to try. The senior high school 
must be concerned with credits for graduation or college entrance. 
This is not so with the junior high school; it is free to utilize to 
advantage all of the opportunities for enriching the curriculum of 
the students. 

Much has been done in the junior high school, and it is realized 
that much remains to be done, but by meeting the needs of youth 
in a changing society, by being enthusiastic, intelligent, and con- 
tinuous in the study of the junior high school program a most 
effective educational program can be achieved. Teachers are 
evaluating, reorganizing, guiding, and leading youth today as never 
before in junior high schools. These students are finding life more 
interesting, fuller, more beautiful, and more intelligent by passing 


through the junior high schools with enthusiastic and interested 
teachers. 
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Films and Education 

Motion pictures have been in use in some good schools for so 
long that it is no longer necessary to classify provision for them as 
an educational fad. In an attempt to render service to teachers, 
the High School Journal, in cooperation with the University of 
North Carolina Extension Division, is adding “Film Notes.” Em- 
phasis is to be placed on critical review of film materials as they 
become available. 

We take this opportunity to state a point which is sometimes 
forgotten. No single teaching device can be allowed to become an 
end in itself. Each must be chosen in terms of how it helps a good 
teacher teach more effectively. Films must be selected and used on 
the same basis as other teaching materials.—S. M. H. 


The Next Issue 
The January-February issue of the High School Journal will 
deal with the topic “Psychology and High School Teaching.” 
Experts in both general and special fields have been asked to 
contribute comment on the implications of recent psychological 
experimentation in the operation of the high school program. 


Class Size 

The Office of Education has just released as its Circular No. 
306 a publication entitled Large and Small Classes in Secondary 
Schools. It is part of a series of studies by the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education on the problem of class size and defines rather 
well the nature of the issues involved. It offers only a few sug- 
gestions as to possible solutions. 

Despite its importance in the administration of secondary edu- 
cation, the question of class size has not been adequately canvassed. 
Perhaps it is of such a nature as to defy an adequate answer. Studies 
have not shown superiority of small classes over large in tested 
achievement of factual information. It should be noted that there 
have been few studies, that many of those that we have were con- 
ducted before statistical techniques were adequately developed, and 
that the basis for determining superiority of one classification over 
the other has been in terms of the more easily measured but more 
superficial criteria. It has sometimes been assumed that failure 
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of studies to show the superiority of the small class has been due 
to the failure of the teacher to take advantage of the possibility 
for greater personalized contact with the student. Is this a sufh- 
cient explanation? 

Educational philosophers have extolled the values of the small 
class. A few students have argued that the larger class provided 
additional stimulation not available in the small class. The diffi- 
cult point in the argument lies in the definition of the small class. 
The critical point in class size comes at the time when the teacher 
can no longer economically observe the reaction of each student 
to the problems being solved. This would be closer to five than 
to twenty-five students. Techniques for handling a group of the 
latter size cannot be a great deal different from those used for a 
class of thirty-five. Recitation time or time for attention to indi- 
vidual student needs remains about the same. It matters little 
whether each student can recite for one minute or for a minute 
and a half.—S. M. H. 


Religious Education 

High school teachers and principals who are confused as to the 
status of religious education will receive comfort from reading The 
Status of Religious Education in the Public Schools prepared by 
the Research Division of the National Education Association. It 
reviews carefully recent legal decisions, reports on a study of actual 
practice throughout the country, and gives an up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy on the subject. 


English Convention 

HE thirty-ninth annual meeting of the National Council of 

Teachers of English will convene at Buffalo, New York, on 
November 22, opening a busy five-day convention. Organized 
around the theme English for Every Student, the convention pro- 
gram, announced in the October issue of the English Journal, lists 
an agenda that covers the major problem areas in the field. A 
number of widely known authorities have been scheduled to par- 
ticipate in the various study and discussion groups. 

Following the various business meetings, the first general session 
will be held Thursday evening from eight to ten o'clock with 
Louella B. Cook of the Minneapolis Public Schools presiding. 
Speakers at this session will include Marion C. Sheridan, president 
of the Council and Edward S. Noyes of the Yale University English 
Department and chairman of the Yale Board of Admissions. Fri- 
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day morning will be devoted to the meeting of three large groups. 
Group I, under the chairmanship of Charles C. Fries of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will consider “The Linguistic Process.” J. C. 
Seegars, of Temple University, will speak on “The Place of Gram- 
mar and Usage in the Curriculum.” Dora V. Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Chairman of the Commission on the 
English Curriculum, will describe proposals formulated by her 
commission regarding this problem. 

Group II will be concerned with “The Role of Language in the 
Development of Personality.” The Chairman of this group will be 
Robert C. Pooley, NCTE Director of Publications. Among the 
speakers will be William E. Blatz, University of Toronto; John J. 
DeBoer, University of Illinois; Sterling Brown, Howard University; 
and Marion R. Trabue, Pennsylvania State College. 

Group III will be led by George E. Murphy, Pennsylvania State 
College, and will study “The Process of Socialization Through Lan- 
guage.” Speakers to be heard at this session will be Leo Lowen- 
thal, United States Department of State; Harold B. Allen, University 
of Minnesota; Robert H. Hilkert, Federal Reserve Bank, Philadel- 
phia; and Max J. Herzberg, Weequihic High School, and NCTE 
Director of the Production of Oral and Visual Materials. 

Two series of small group conferences will be held during Fri- 
day afternoon under the general headings of “Our Resources” and 
“Our Problems.” Topics in the first series deal with correlation, 
research, audio-visual aids, use of community resources, improving 
the learning environment, and techniques of teaching. The second 
series deals with such areas as the function of English in the whole 
school program, the qualifications of an English teacher, the selec- 
tion of textbooks, the role of the NCTE in curriculum improve- 
ment, reporting progress, the role of readiness in teaching the 
language arts, the teaching of controversial issues, and the cur- 
riculum of the community college. 

The annual dinner meeting on Friday evening will feature an 
address by Edward Weeks, Editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and dis- 
cussions of problems of particular interest to teachers at the elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college levels will be conducted during the final 
session on Saturday morning. 

The National Council of Teachers of English has come to be 
recognized as one of the most active educational organizations. 
High school teachers who are not affiliated may obtain information 
concerning membership or publications by writing the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West Sixty-Eighth Street, 
Chicago, Illinois.—J. R. M. 

















Meetings of Note 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
(NEA) —February 12-15, Denver, Colorado. 

Classical Association of the Middle West and South—A pril 6-8, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Eta Sigma Phi (Undergraduate Classical) —April, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Music Teachers National Convention—February 26-March 2, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals (NEA) — 
February 18-22, Kansas City, Missouri. 

National Association of Student Councils—June 19-22, Denver, 
Colorado. 

National Council for the Social Studies—November 24-26, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

National Council of Teachers of English—November 23-26, 
Buffalo, New York. 

National Council of Geography Teachers—November 25-26, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Science Teachers Association—December 27-30, New 
York, N. Y. 


Film Notes 


CHARLES MILNER AND KENNETH MCINTYRE 


Tue EArrH AND Its PEopLEs.* Louis de Rochemont, Associates. 
United World Films, Inc. 36 films, 2-reel, 16 mm., black and 
white, sound, 20 minutes. 


This series currently nearing completion is intended for use in 
the high school social studies program. Each film contains on the 
spot recorded sound as well as the narrator’s voice. It is divided 
into three parts: Part I consists of seven films which deal with how 
people live at home in various parts of the world. Part II consists 
of fourteen films which teach how people live and work in various 
regions of the Americas. Part III consists of fifteen films which 
show physical environments throughout the world outside the 
Americas and how people deal with them. (A brief description of 
one film from each of the three parts follows.) 


* May be obtained through the U. N. C. Extension Division Film Rental Service. 
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PART I—MOUNTAIN FARMERS-— (Switzerland). In a land that is very 
mountainous, where living presents many difficulties, we learn that by turning 
some of the apparent disadvantages into advantages and by using natural re- 
sources to their fullest extent, it is possible for people to live happy, prosperous 
lives. By living in the film with a family of the Emmenthal Valley of Switzer- 
land, we see how this resourceful nation has developed a flourishing economy 
from dairy products, abundant hydro-electric power, and the exploitation of 
the very mountains themselves for their tourist industry. 


PART II—ADOBE VILLAGE—(Mexico Valley). This film lesson vividly 
illustrates how areas colonized by Spanish peoples in the Western Hemisphere 
are characterized by much “blood blending” and have developed a maize cul- 
ture with life centered in the village, especially in the church of the village. 
The central plateau of Mexico well illustrates this geographic principle. Here 
we find a mixture of Indian and Spanish blood (mestizos). The peasant life 
is centered in the market town and in their church. 


PART III-FARMERS OF INDIA—(Middle Ganges Valley). In this film 
the principle that “life is densely populated, undeveloped lands, is marked by 
great poverty, crowded living conditions, and often famine and disease,” is 
graphically emphasized. We see that although India is a land of natural riches, 
most of her people live in great poverty. They have little to wear, too little 
to eat, and suffer from disease and famine. The common farmer has only a 
few crude tools with which to work. Overcrowded conditions of living are a 
marked characteristic of much of the country. 


(Thirty-two of the film titles in this series are expected to be 
available from the University of North Carolina Film Library.) 


War CaME To America.* Frank Capra. U.S. Army Pictorial Serv- 
ice. American Film Service. 3 parts, 2-reel, 16 mm., black 
and white, sound, 50 minutes. 


This film tells the story of how the United States was founded 
and how it developed as a great, freedom-loving nation. Part I 
shows through scenes taken from historical motion pictures out- 
standing events in the establishment of the United States as a world 
power. Part II shows the pre-war events of importance from Sep- 
tember, 1939, until December 7, 1941. The film is adaptable for 
high school history and social studies classes. 


BASKETBALL Topay.* Official Sports Service. 2-reel, 16 mm., black 
and white, sound, 30 minutes. 


This is adaptable for junior and senior high school level phys- 
ical education classes. It consists of demonstrations by skilled high 
school, university, and Oympic players. Plays are analyzed in slow 
motion. Interpretations are made of center jump action, free throw 
positions and violations, throw-in after goal, substitution, ball out- 
of-bounds, personal fouls on player with and without the ball, rights 
and limitations during dribble, pivot, and feint. 














Book Reviews 
KR 


PsYCHOLOGY OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT. By Fred McKinney. New 
York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949. Second Edition. 752 pp. 
$5.00 (Text Edition) . 


This carries the sub-title “Students’ Introduction to Mental 
Hygiene.” The second edition of a book first published in 1941; it 
is well adapted to use on the college freshman level and as a refer- 
ence for mature high school students. It might profitably be used 
as a core for required courses in personal adjustment and as a source 
book for teachers and guidance workers. 


A wide range of topics, including study habits, social adjustment, 
personality adjustment, personal philosophy, sex hygiene, and emo- 
tional stability, are discussed in simple terms and a highly objective 
style. Case studies, graphs, pictures and other techniques of pre- 
senting psychological data are used carefully. The student or 
teacher who wishes further information on any of the topics dis- 
cussed will find footnotes and bibliographies very complete. Recent 
studies are cited frequently.—S. M. H. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Lester 
B. Sands. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949. 421 pp. $3.00. 


This text follows an older trend in education texts toward per- 
sonalizing the basic teaching material. It compresses into a single - 
volume comments on teaching as a profession, community relation- 
ships, personnel relationships, class organization and control, lesson 
plans, psychology, use of materials, philosophy, and history. While 
such an approach may be necessary in the college which offers only 
one or two courses in education, it has the disadvantage of not 
presenting anything very completely.—S. M. H. 


Hicu-ScHooL JouRNALISM. By Harold Spears and C. H. Lawshe. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1949. 436 pp. $3.20. 


This text makes effective use of many of the techniques of 
presentation. It is full of examples both of the fundamentals of 
reporting and writing and of technical data with regard to type 
style, etc. The second part gives much in the way of helpful sug- 
gestions as to techniques of organization and management of a 
school newspaper. It is a revised edition of an earlier text.—S. M. H. 
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EDUCATION FOR SocIAL COMPETENCE. By I. James Quillen and 
Lavone A. Hanna. Chicago, Scott Foresman and Company, 
1948. 572 pp. 

This is an interesting addition to materials now in use in the 
training of social studies teachers. The first of three volumes which 
will result from the Stanford Social Education Investigation, it 
should be useful both as a textbook in undergraduate methods and 
materials courses and as a resource book for social studies teachers 
in the field. The book contains a carefully written treatment of 
the place of the social studies in the secondary school curriculum, 
the planning of courses and units of work in the social studies, and 
important teaching techniques and materials usable in social studies 
courses. The chapter organization is excellent for textbook use, 
the writing style is good, the format is adequate, and the chapter 
bibliographies in general are short but well selected. The chapters 
on teaching materials are supplemented with sample resource units 
and unit teaching plans. While not as rich a reference work as 
Wesley’s Teaching the Social Studies, now in common use as a 
textbook, the volume reviewed here has the advantage of a fresh 
and stimulating variety of ideas.—C. M. C. 


TEACHING HiGH SCHOOL History AND SOCIAL STUDIES FOR CITIZEN- 
sHip TRAINING. By Charles C. Peters. Coral Gables, Florida, 
The University of Miami, 1948. 192 pp. 


This is a report of experimental teaching in high school social 
studies carried out under the author’s direction by fifteen teachers 
in Pennsylvania, Florida, and Georgia. The experimentation in- 
volved attempts to direct social education toward practice by pupils 
in desirable democratic activities, and to base the teaching of his- 
tory and other social studies courses upon pupil recognition and 
analysis of contemporary social problems. The author terms this 
approach “Democratic, Action-Centered Education.” The book 
describes in detail the underlying educational philosophy, the tech- 
niques used by the cooperating teachers, the systems and devices 
used in evaluation, and the statistical results of an attempt to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of the experiment. This is an exciting source 
of ideas for teachers interested in enriching work in social studies 
classes, and in gaining a fresh rationalization of a developmental 
social studies program. Chapter organization is weak, too many 
operational bulletins used in the experiment are reproduced in 
full, and there is a rather distracting preoccupation throughout with 
the author's role in the experimentation. 





